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and sometimes butterflies, decorate her sides from the
hips downward. The animals that thus appear to issue
from her person vary in the different copies of the statue;
they include lions, bulls, stags, horses, goats, and rams.
Moreover, lions rest on her upper arms; in at least one
copy, serpents twine round her lower arms; her bosom is
festooned with a wreath of blossoms, and she wears a
necklace of acorns. In one of the statues the breast of
her robe is decorated with two winged male figures, who
hold sheaves in both hands.1 It would be hard to devise
a more expressive symbol of exuberant fertility, of prolific
maternity, than these remarkable images. No doubt the
Ephesian Artemis, with her eunuch priests and virgin
priestesses,2 was an Oriental, whose worship the Greek
colonists took over from the aborigines.8 But that they
should have adopted it and identified the goddess with
their own Artemis is proof enough that the Grecian
divinity, like her Asiatic sister, was at bottom a personifica-
tion of the teeming life of nature.

Hippolytus To return now to Troezen, we shall probably be doing no
consortof injustice either to Hippolytus or to Artemis if we suppose
Artemis, that the relation between them was once of a tenderer nature

1 The statues on which this descrip-
tion is based are in the Vatican, the
Lateran, and the Palazzo dei Con-
servator! on the Capitol at Rome.
The first of these is figured and
described in Baumeister*s Denkmaler,
i. 130^., and the second is described
by O. Benndorf and R. Schoene, Die
antiken Bildwerke dts Lateranischen
Museumstpp.26osg. See also Roscher's
Lexik. d. gricch. und rom. Myth. i.
588 sqq+ ; S. Reinach, Repertoire de
la Statucdre grccqztc et romainet i. pp.
298, 299, 300, 302, ii. pp. 321 sq,
Both the Vatican and the Lateran
statues have the necklace of acoms,
and the Lateran copy (No. 768) has
in addition a circlet of acorns hanging
on the bosom. The acorns probably
refer to the oak-tree under which the
Amazons were said to have set up the
image of the goddess at Ephesus
(Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis^ 237
The statue in the Palazzo dei

Conservatori (No. 47) has serpents
twined round the arms. The many
breasts of the Ephesian Artemis are
mentioned by Minucius Felix (Octavius,
xxii. 5). On the worship of the
Ephesian Artemis continued as that
of the Virgin Mary see Sir W. M.
Ramsay, "The Worship of the Virgin
Mary at Ephesus," The Expositor,
June 1905, pp. 401 sqq.
8 Strabo, xiv. I. 23, p. 641. That
a goddess of fertility should be served
by such ministers may strike us as a
contradiction. Yet it is typical of the
Oriental worship of the great Mother
Goddess. I have suggested an explana-
tion of the custom elsewhere. See
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition,
pp. 236 sqq.
8 Pausanias, vii. 2. 7 sq,; Preller-
Robert, Griechische Mythologie, i. 329;
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek
States, ii. 480 sqq,.